1785]               THE IRISH PROBLEM
of bar iron, they asserted that they could hold their own ag her small and struggling iron industry.1
In face of the alarmist statements of Wedgwood in publii evidence before the committee is of some interest When t whether he feared Irish competition in pottery if the duti both kingdoms were equalized, he replied that " there mig] danger of a competition in time, in their own and every fo market.2 I should think we were safer if earthenware was all to be imported free of all duties into both countries." Thi; the man who headed the protectionist " Great Chamb Manufacturers." Wedgwood's chief manager admitted th had only the day before heard that any pottery at all was in Ireland. Is it surprising that Pitt sharply criticized V wood's tactics?
Other strange features of this report are, first, that the o in England against any relaxation of duties was greatest ii case of the very articles, calicoes and sugar, in which the Parliament had recently imposed higher duties; secondly whereas much of the evidence told in favour of inter-ii Free Trade, the committee decided in favour of a syste moderate duties to be agreed on by the two Governm Some such conclusion was perhaps inevitable in view c popular clamour; but the committee made no suggestioi the two Parliaments, now drifting into fiscal hostility, w< come to terms.
If the evidence contained in the report had been duly wei the scare among British traders must have passed awa> official reports are of little avail to thwart the efforts of ] mongers. In vain did George Rose, in an unsigned pam
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